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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI, SCENERY, TOWNS AND VIL- 
LAGES, RAILROADS, &¢.—IOWA FRUIT CULTURE AND 
FARMING—AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Starting again from St. Louis; on the Mississippi, 
twenty miles northward is the confluence of the Mis- 
souri river, which diverges to the northwest; and a lit- 
tle farther onward, on the opposite side, the Illinois 
river diverges to the northeast. These two rivers 
contribute largely to the trade and travel of the Lower 
Mississippi. From this point northward the river 
takes the name of the Upper Mississippi, and from 
here we find the scenery more varied and beautiful 
than below. Having parted company with the muddy 
Missouri, the water is now clear. The land alongthe 
shores is bolder, occasionally hilly, and where low is 
seldom inundsted, so that cultivated fields, or noble 
forests take the place of cotton-wood and willow 
swamps, and thriving towns and laden steamers speak 
of fertile farms and growing wealth beyond. 

On our right hand is the great State of ILurvors, 
with its vast stretch of Mississippi boundary extending 
from Cairo to Galena, six hundred miles. On the 
other side the State of Missouri continues our com- 
pany about 250 miles from St. Louis, then young Iowa 
takes her place. 

The towns and villages on the Missouri side are 
less numerous and populous, and present much less of 
business appearance than those of Illinois, as might be 
expected from the difference in age and character of 
the two States; but we think the time will come when 
the fertile prairies and forests of Missouri, and her 
free institutions will invite the attention of the sturdy 
immigrants, and she will take her place among the 
galaxy of our glorious and free western States. The 
river towns of Illinois we find more numerous and 
business like than we had expected, and their present 
rapid growth and signs of improvement are good evi- 
dences of the internal prosperity of the State. 

Railroads also are rapidly progressing throughout 
this portion of the Great Valley. Most of these are 
designed to connect this region with the great lakes 
and the eastern states and cities, as there is not yet 
any railroad connection of this kind, and when, as 
now, the navigation of both the Ohio and IIlinois riv- 
ers, \\ interrupted by low water, there is great need of 
railrocds. The easiest and most traveled route, we 
believe, at the present time, from St. Louis and all 
this region, to the eastern States, is from Alton, on 
the Mississippi, to Springfield, by railroad, then to 
Bloomington, only 30 miles by stage, thence to Lasalle, 
Chicago, Toledo, &c., by railroad. This line of con- 
nection will be completed the present season; and 
several other lines across [llinois the coming year. 
One of these, of interest to our readers in Ohio, is a 
railroad in progress from Alton, eastward across part 
of Illinois to Terre Haute, Indiana, where it connects 
with a direct line of railroads to Columbus, O. From 
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Quincy another railroad is projected to Lasalle; and 
further north from Oquaka, or opposite Burlington, 
Iowa, another line is in progress, eastward across I/li- 
nois to Chicago, and westward across Iowa to the Mis- 
souri river. Again, further north, a line isin progress 
through Illinois, designed to cross the Mississippi river 
at Rock Island City, to Davenport, (opposite,) by a 
bridge resting on Rock Island—the only feasible spot 
it is said for crossing the river—thence westward en- 
tirely across Iowa to Counci! Bluffs, on the Missouri 
river, where it is expected to connect with, or form a 
part of the proposed railway to the Pacific. With 








these, and many lateral railroads proposed or in pro- 
gress, it is no wonder that the people of this region, 


|both farmers and townsmen, are seriously affected 


with the “railroad fever”; and when we consider the 
influence which these roads must exert in promoting 
the settlement of these great and fertile prairie States, 
we cannot but wish success to all these undertakings, 
even though when completed they may not all of them 
prove as remunerative as the eastern capitalists, who 
are their chief builders, now anticipate. 

We had designed spending a day or two at Burling- 
ton, the former capital of lowa, but a heavy rain at 
the time our boat was passing, induced us to go on 
farther—though we wanted especially to make the ac- 
quaintance of the editors of the Iowa Farmer,a new 
and spirited journal published here, which we believe 
is destined to do much good in promoting agricultural 
improvement in Iowa. Burlington makes a very 
beautiful appearance from the river, (even in a rain 
storm,) and when the railroad is completed, cannot 
fail to become a place of much importance. It has a 
population of about 5,000, and is rapidly gaining. 


At Muscattne, (formerly Bloomington,) we spent 
nearly two days, and took a glimpse of the beautiful 
scenery and farms within a few miles of that vicinity, 
which gave us a very favorable impression of Iowa. 
Among other places, we visited the farm and fruit 
nursery of Mr. Jas. Weep, who is one of the most in- 
telligent and thoroughly western men we have met. 
His farm consists of 240 acres of undulating land, 
mostly oak grove; the soil a very fine sandy loam, like 
most of the oak openings in Jowa and Wisconsin— 
not as rich or enduring as the dark soil of the prairies, 
or the more clayey Joam of the maple groves, but very 
easy to cultivate, and highly productive with occasional 
manuring or a wise rotation of crops. In a drive over 
the farm with Mr. W., we found the crops of wheat, 

€, oats, corn, grass and potatoes, promising well, 
Hough the scarcity of laborers is a serious drawback 
to good farming, and on this account, as well as the 
high price of stock, Mr. W. has concluded to devote 
most of his lands to grass, and his attention to stock 
breeding. He has a large number of good common 
cows, and sells milk and butter in town, besides rais- 
ing all the calves. Then he has two cows, a bull, 








and several heifers of pure Devon breed, from a noted. 
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herd in Connecticut, and all his calves are a cross of 
this breed. He regards the Devons as more valuable 
than Durhams, for the prairie farmers, as they are 
more active in ranging for pasture, will thrive better on 
coarse or scanty feed, and he thinks they are more 
hardy to endure the cold blasts of a prairie winter. 
Then for working oxen, the Devons are more spright- 
ly, and from their uniformity of shape and color, are 
more easily matched than any other breed. Mr. W. 
has also a pair of very beautiful Suffolk pigs, recently 





procured from Col. Saerwoop, of Auburn, N. Y. 

Mr. Weep’s fruit nursery is quite extensive for a) 
new country, and being the oldest in that part of the) 
State, has already done much to stock the country with | 
good fruit, especially apples. Many of his apple trees 
are of larger size than we commonly see in nurseries, 
and he informed us that in his soil they formed such} 
an abundance of fibrous roots that he finds no difficulty | 
in removing them safely even of bearing size, and most | 
of his customers prefer to pay an extra price for trees 
of large size. Cherry trees, of the large varieties, 
manifest the same tendency to disease here, as farther | 
south; and peaches do not often produce a crop. 
Pears have not been fairly tested in Lowa as yet. 

At Davenport and its vicinity, Rock Island, &c., 
we spent three days, and took several short rides into 
the country, both in Iowa and Illinois. Mr. Fintey, 
has a nursery and fruit farm near Davenport, on rich | 
prairie soil, where we found a fine thrifty lot of young 
apple trees, and some other kinds of fruit, besides’ 
shrubbery, &c., also a large peach orchard, perhaps 5 
or 6 yéars planted, but which we were told had never 
produced a crop till the present season, and many of 
the trees were badly injured by the winter of 1851-’2. | 
The whole had been suffered to run to weeds, as not 
worth attention; but if the fruit now on the trees ri- 
pens well, it will be of considerable value, and the 
excellence of the crop of this season, here as else- 
where, may encourage people again to plant peach 
trees. We were unfortunate in not finding Mr. Fiy- 
LEY at home. 

Mr. Jackson, one of our subscribers, an intelligent 
farmer near Davenport, informed us that he had tried 
to cultivate grapes here, but without success, owing to 
the ravages of the rose bug; and peaches had never | 
borne with him till the present year; cherry trees did 
not thrive except of the Morello or sour varieties; still, 


| noted enemy to wheat. 
that Mr. Rohrer’s Blue Grass is not what we call by 
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of the Legislature, by which they receive aid from the 
State treasury. Arrangements also are in progress 
for organizing a State Society, and holding State ex- 
hibitions. The Iowa Farmer is of course doing much 
to forward these objects, and should be supported by 
every friend of improvement in that State; while the 
Prairie Farmer, the Ohio Cultivator, and other similar 
papers can help on the work by showing what is d 

ing in other States. M. B. B. 


PROPER ROTATION FOR GRAINS AND GRASSES. 


Eprrors Onto Cuttivator :— Considering the regu- 
lar rotation of the different kinds of grain and grass 
usually grown in Wayne county, of great importance 
to the farmer who raises grain and wool, I give you 
my practice, not presuming that it is the best of all 
others, by any means. I am well aware of the diffi- 
culty in recommending or prescribing a particular sys- 
tem of farming for any given particular State ; the dif- 
ference in soils, the greater demand for some article 
of produce in consequence of a previously established 
order in manufacture or commerce, the facilities to 
market, &c., all have much to do in moulding the far- 
mer’s system of operation. 

I take the land which has the most blue grass, if I 
have any such, if not, that which affords the best pas- 
ture, and put it in corn; the next spring I sow the 
stocks in oats ; about the Ist of September I sow the 
oats stubble in wheat; timothy is sown immediately 
after the drill, and clover in the last two weeks of 
March. Now we leave it for hay and cloverseed and 
pasture for three or four years, according to the yield. 
I sow oats on stock ground because I can raise 4th 
more per acre on it than I can on other ground ; sec- 
ondly, to cleanse the ground thoroughly for the recep- 
tion of the tender grasses which are invariably sown 
on wheat when it is preceded by corn and oats in this 
way. I know of no system that so thoroughly exter- 
minates blue grass as this rotation, and blue grass is a 
[We incline to the opinion 
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that name but a coarser species — perhaps blue joint. 
The real blue grass turf is not difficult to manage, 


| neither is it a great enemy to wheat.—Enps.] I have 


seldom seen good wheat where there was much blue 
grass. 
I sow wheat in oats stubble, because, (except the 


he was highly pleased with the country, the soil, cli-, value of manure and labor of hauling from 6 to 10 
mate, &c., and his family, which is quite large, pre-, four horse loads to the acre) I can raise a clean and 
ferred their present home to the one they had left in heavy crop of wheat with less cost per bushel, than I 
Southern Ohio. He is a brother of our friend S. 8. can on any other ground; besides, timothy and clover 
Jackson, of Cincinnati. | (crops so indispensible to the wool grower,) sowed in 
AGRICULTURAL ImpRovEMENT, we should think is) this wheat are as certain to produce a big yield asan 
making more rapid progress in Towa at the present, other crop ; which is not the case when sown on fol- 
time than it ever did before in so young a State. A low-ground-wheat, or with corn or oats ; but rye is ex- 
large proportion of the farmers are men of intelli- cepted. If rye was wanted to be raised, I would not 
gence and of some pecuniary ability, who have be-| sow grass seed with the wheat, but I would sow the rye 
come familiar with the means of improvement which on the wheat stubble; with this crop I would raise the 
are in successful operation in the other States; hence | grass. But our land, if treated in this manner, is al- 
we find already the most approved kinds of implements| ways rich enough to produce a good crop of wheat, 
and machinery are already introduced there, such as and therefore it is not profitable to raise rye, not even 
steel plows, seed drills, rollers, mowing and reaping) for winter sheep pasture. I use my wheat for that pur- 


machines, &c., and such efforts are now being made | pose. This season I think I was materially benefited 
to procure improved breeds of farm stock, as cannot) by it, not only in the amount of pasture afforded, but 
fail to supply the State in a few years. We were 


1 ! | to a great extent destroying the Hessian fly. 
gratified also to learn that while such indications of, A great advantage in my opinion, of this system, is, 
matirial progress are presented by the people of Iowa, | that my barn-yard manure can be applied in the most 
they have not been unmindful of the mentat and moral, expedient and profitable manner; it is put on the oats 
wants of a young and rapidly increasing community.| stubble and immediately turned under, and the ground 
Let them ever as now the School House and) sowed in wheat. Oats is a very exhausting crop, par- 
the Church, as among the greatest promoters of hu-) ticularly of those parts of the soil which go to straw ; 
man progress, and nothing can prevent the realization | our barn-yard manure is therefore well calculated to 
of their highest anticipations. ; repair the loss sustained, besides it is hauled out at 
Agricultural Societies have been organized in a| that period and the only time in the year when the 
number of the couties of Towa, under a favorable law! straw is all trampled down and rotten. There is now 
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no straw stack on the manure as I always have in win- 
ter, nor unrotted straw from the stable; it is much 
drier and lighter to haul, and the ground is dry and 
solid for the waggon. Should any one still object and 
ask : “ Why not let the oats stubbles rest and haul your 
manure on fallow ndt” [ would answer—my 
oats stubble field left in that condition would run down 
instead of getting better, and manure on my fallow 
ground as often injures the wheat as it increases the 
crop; it grows too much to straw and generally falls 
down early, and is lighter in consequence. But it is 
well known that Wayne county farmers cultivate three 
acres of wheat, to one of corn, consequently two 
thirds of the wheat is grown outside of this rotation, 
some on ground broken up after harvest and the rest 
on fallows. The fallows do very well for wheat, and 
sometimes good clover israisedon them. Butif wheat 
= ary is raised swings: for a number of years, 
the lan WS poorer, an ue grass forestalls the 
wheat paso that is sown, and to redeem this it 
is necessary to take that land through this boasted 
course. 

With regard to raising wheat on land broken up 
after harvest, I can only say, that in this wheat I can 
seldom raise clover, and it is ready for the renovation 
course much sooner than the other. This is an ex- 
tensive and important subject and I am not able to do 
it justice. I shall be glad to see it treated at length 
by an abler pen. BensaMiIn ROHRER. 
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five cows to one hundred —can make a good cheese if 
he will. Some dairymen say “oh I only have a few 
cows, and I cannot make such a cheese,as neighbor 
A. or B.” In twenty years experience asa Be 
dealer, I have found ten men that wont make a good 
cheese, to where I find one that cant. I find Dairy- 
men who are intelligent on almost any subject, and 
are respectable men, yet they will make a cheese that 
when sent to market, the purchaser will have to pay 
funeral expenses on, in order to get ridof it. They 
will have to be carried beyond the city limits and be 
buried, ‘or carted to the river or ocean and consigned 
to — and alligators. 

he makerof good eating cheese is deeply interes- 
ted in this matter of poor cheese making. They some- 
times have to submit to dealers and commission mer- 
chants, robbing Peter to pay Paul; but this trick of 
trade has pretty much passed away. Cheese has be- 
come a large item in the business of our country deal- 
ers. Grocers and consumers are becoming judges 
of the article and are unwilling to pay discrimating 
prices for it. It is easier to make, and take care of good 
cheeses than poor. When I enter a dairy room and 
find that the cheese maker has to take two or three 
newspapers in order to have the material on hand to 
patch and plaster with —I find him scolding about the 
weather, his hired help, or some other visonary reason 
ass.gned, when, the fact is, he has never devoted one 





Baughman, Wayne Co., July 1853. 





GOOD CHEESE PAYS BEST. 


C. C. Wick, of Lindenville, in Ashtabula county, is | 
talking to the farmers of that benighted region on 
Dairy matters, of which he is perfectly competent-to| 
judge, from his long and extensive experience as a| 
produce merchant. What he says of Dairy products| 
—that the best pays best —is equally true of most) 
other articles of farmers trade, andin none more than) 
in live stock. The following is from Mr. Wick’s com-| 
munication to the Ashtabula Telegraph. 

One great difficulty is, we make too much cheese to’ 
sell, and not for the purpose of eating. If all our} 
cheese was of good eating quality it would enhance) 
the value one cent per pound, which would amount to, 
enough to build a large portion of a Railroad through | 
our county. Any intelligent cheese dealer will et | 
cheese this year from four to seven cents per pound, 
if he intends to buy at a price that will pay cost, and 
a fair remuneration on his investment; and the risk 
of the speculator will be on the cheese he buys at 
from 4 to 54; if money is lost it will be on that class 


and quality as to command the highest market price | 


and meet with immediate sale, which is very impor-| 


tant in a perishable article like cheese. These state-| 
ments, with a multitude of others that might be made, | 


show that the Dairymen lose the money. I rejoice 
that the days are fast passing away that merchants 
and cheese dealers buy cheese all at one price, or else 
make a private bargain and ask the producer of the’ 
better quality to lie a littlé for him, by ‘saying, “Oh, I’ 
don’t know what I am to get,” or I don’t get more than | 
others ; yet at the same time he will have a private’ 
assurance from the purchaser that he is to have a quar-| 
ter or half a cent for delivering it. Merchants and 
dealers now go out and buy cheese at its actual value, 
without any regard as to what his neighbor receives, 
yet at the same time it is the universal testimony of 
dealers, that it is on the cheese they buy at the lowest. 
grade of prices that they lose their profits, and fre- 
quently a part of the money invested in the purchase. 
Any man that makes cheese — let him have from 





hour to the study of the chemical properties of milk, 
and could not tell why milk will become sour. 





NORTH - WESTERN FRUIT- GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We learn by a letter from Dr. Jonn A. Kennicort, 
of Ill., that the North-Western Fruit-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its session on the 4th, 5th, 6th and 
7th of October next, at Chicago, where all interested 
in fruit culture are cordially invited to attend. 

The Doctor says: “ We count on a large gather- 
ing of fruit men, and a rich display of fruits. Some 
of our eastern friends are to be with us, and we shall 
try to astonish them ; and I think we can do it, with 
a little aid from Ohio. Some of the old fruit men of 
southern and central Indiana are to be with us this 
time, and Illinois is to come out stronger than ever, at 
a point particularly selected to accommodate the fra- 
ternity along the lakes, and near the lines of Michi- 
gan, and Northern Indiana Railroads. 

“You will see, therefore, that we have reason to 
reckon on a large meeting, and as our fruit prospect 


is the best ever known, perhaps we are fully authori- 


| zed in publishing our belief that this meeting will prove 
} the most interesting ever held, in this or any other 
of cheese he purchases at those figures, while the! 


cheese he buys at from 5} to 7 cents, is of such make! 


country, as a general fruit-grower’s convention. 

“ Remember, we have a four days’ session, and we 
intend to take up the catalogue of western fruits, 
where we left it last year, and go through, if possible. 
And there are other matters of interest to all of us, 
which it is proposed to take up, at our evening sessions. 
We have not exhausted the subject of propagation, and 


| next to that, the Aight and shape of trees in the nurse- 


ry; and a tariff of prices, based on age and variety, 
rather than the present vulgar standard, size, may also 
receive consideration. 

« We do not intend to talk much, but we hope to be 
able to receive the services of a regular Reporter, to 
aid our-worthy Secretary in preserving the pith of all 
we do say. And we think our proceedings will be 
well worth the dollar member fee we assess, for publi- 
cation purposes. 

“ By those who can not attend, papers and packages 
of fruit may be sent to the Prairie Farmer office, or 
to Dr. J. A. Kennicott, No. 96, Lake St., Chicago.” 


More credit can be thrown down in a moment than 
can be built in an age. 
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ELEVATION AND GROUND PLAN OF CHEDIOKE COTTAGE. 


We are indebted to the kindness of J. A. Warner, | is one of those beautiful swells abounding in that love- 
of the Western Horticultural Review, for the accom-|ly region. Surrounded by trees, the irregular outline 
panying engravings and description of the elegant | of the edifice presents finely in many directions, while 
residence of his Mother at Springfield. the ground, falling gently from the house, enables the 

This building is admirably adapted to the site, which | resident, through open vistas, to enjoy beautiful views 
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of field, prairie, and woodland on the one hand, and| inside the curb was a little sort of hook, which as the 
the cheerful and busy village, with its tapering spires, bucket rose from the well, caught acuriously arranged 
on the other; while from this delightful situation the) circle inside of the rim and upset the whole into the 
turnpike roads and railways which traverse the Jand- spout, by whic: it was carried to the water pail. A 
scape, enliven the scene, and bring you in constant’ stout man may sieze and empty a full bucket of water 
relation to the busy world beyond, toward which they | at arm’s length, over a well curb; but many a frail or 


are bearing the rich products of this fertile valley, and broken down woman, knows how much of an effort it 
the results of industry from its mills and manufacto- 





ries. 


The interior is adapted to the comfort and conveni- 


ence of its occupant, and, as will appear from the ad- 
joing plan, contains great accommodation and no 
waste room. The ground plan of the first floor is 


_costs her to accomplish the same thing. And this 


hint can be extended to a great many of our domestic 
arrangements. 


From the Scientific American. 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 


RELATING TO AGRICULTURE AND DOMESTIC ARTS, UP TO AUG. 1, 1868. 


here given, from which the reader may learn the size) Burren Workers —By E. J. Dickey, of Hopewell 
and proportions of the various parts. On the front, Cottonworks, Pa.; I claim the adjustable knives ar- 
facing the south, a light veranda shields the capacious ranged within the box of said machine, and operating 
entrance, while the beautiful large bay window, pro- jn conjunction with the reciprocating pressure, sub- 












jecting from the parlor, enables you to enjoy the love- 
ly views, in different directions. The west windows 
of this room are also protected from the afternoon sun 
by a light and graceful ombra, to be covered by climb- 
ing vines—Large sliding doors form a communication 
with the library, which is furnished with softened light 
from the northern window—On the east the dining 
room opens into a conservatory of twenty-eight by 
fifteen feet, with a fine southern exposure. 

A beautiful feature in this house is the finish of the 
interior woodwork, which is of clear pine, amoothly 
worked, and then coated with oil and jain this 
brings out the natural grain of the wood and renders 
the plain pine much more ornamental than if painted, 
and the luster can at any time be renewed by a coat 
of varnish. A fine easy stairway rises from the hall, 
in which the white ash and the dark walnut form a 
fine contrast. Commodious closets are distributed 
throughout the building. 

The second story contains five chambers, dressing 
room, and bath room, and the attic has two good 
chambers, a large drying room furnished with ventila- 
tor and suitable state room. In the basement are the 
office, scullery, dairy, furnace room, and two good veg- 
etable cellars, with hard cement floors. The walls 
throughout are provided with flues, for ventilation and 
and warm air. 

One of the copious springs which give name to the 
village, drives a hydraulic ram which forces an abun- 
dant supply of water to any part of the house. 





Great Western Farr.—The first annual Fair of, 
the South-Western Agricultural and Mechanica! As- 


sociation will be held near Louisville, Ky., on the 11th 
to 14th of October next. The Premiums are on a 


very liberal scale, embracing all the leading articles of | 


stantially in the manner set forth. 

I also claim the recess or depression in the bottom 
of the box, for the purpose of preventing the butter 
adhering to the presser, and being drawn back during 
its pic Bt motion, as described. 

Srraw Currers—By I. P. Smith, of Rochester, 
N. Y. and G. W. Seely (assignor to O. W. Seely), of 
Albany, N. Y.; Weclaim the arrangement of the 
metalic guide in combination with the knife frame, 
and the knife formed as specified, and with the frame 
against whose front edge the knife is intended to play; 
the last mentioned frame to be adjusted to its place by 
springs and screws, contained in hollow boxes or cars, 
and by trunnions and shoulders, as set forth. 

| Mrcts ror Grinpixc Arrtes— By F. B. Hunt, of 
Westfield, Ind. : I do not claim the employment of the 
endless belts, irrespective of their arrangement, as 
they have been long used, neither do I claim the cut- 
ter nor cylinder press separately. 

But I claim, first, the employment or use of the 
endless be s, arranged as described, viz.; the upper 
belt, having an adjustable roller, which, upon being 
elevated or depressed, causes the belts at the discharge 
ends to be brought nearer together or separated fur- 
ther apart, thus allowing the belts to be adjusted to 
| feed or convey to the cutter all the different articles or 
substances which at present require each a separate 
and distinct machine. 
| Second, I claim, in combination with the two end- 
less belts arranged as described, one or more cutters 

or cutting cylinders, said cylinders being placed loos] 
on their axes, and secured by set screws, as described, 
by which several forms of cutters may be used accord- 
| ing to the work required to be performed. 


Wasutne Macutnes—By T. A. Dugdale, of Rich- 


Agricultural and Mechanical production, and many of | mand, ap I Jr vor ee emer the wash boards, cords, 
them range in amount from $15 to $50. We hope | MG 708! a6 Seseribod. 


the Ohio Valley, as well as its neighboring precincts, 
will be fully represented at this exhibition. 

One feature in the list of premiums we do not like 
—fifties, twenties, fifteens, tens and fives, are offered 
for patchwork quilts. The amount of “ human beings’ 
lives” stitched into one of those quilts might be much 
better invested. It made us ache to peruse the report 
of this department in the last Lexington exhibition, 
and a subsequent conversation with a lady from Ken- 
tucky, who has seen these elaborately finished articles, 
fully confirms all former impressions. 


Littie Coxvenrences.—In many things a little con- 
trivance will save a good deal of hard work. We 
were reminded of this fact while stopping with our 
friend Brainarp, of Ravenna, a short time since. 
We went to his well, just by the kitchen door, to pull 
up a bucket of fresh water for a drink. It was oper- 


Crow Kitters—By N. J. Tilghman, of Salisbury, 
Md.: I claim the combination of the dart, helical 
spring, sliding rest, or head, attached to the triggers 
and the dog, with the hollow postin which it is placed. 


Prows—By Wm. V. Burton, of Orange Ohio: I 
claim the manner of securing the points of the land 
side, land cutter, and counter side, by the lock coup- 
lings or joint formed in the mortise by the curvature 
of the land cutter, as set forth. 

Second, I claim the plow-point, and a reversible 
land-side piece, in the manner specified, whereby the 
land side piece and point is made reversible. 

Seep Pranrers— By Milton Satterlie, of Louisa, 
IU. ; I claim the arrangement of the drill and cover- 
ing wheels, or their equivalents, on flexible axles,.so 
so that the said wheels or their substitute will rise and 
fall to accommodate themselves to undulating ground, 





ated by a windlass and crank, with a rope passing | whereby the grain in all the furrows, is planted at an 


over a larger wheel above. On the head of the spout 


‘equal depth and equally covered, as specified. 
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YELLOW WATER IN HORSES. 
BY LUCIUS V. BIERCE. 

Eprror Onto Farmer :—I noticed an article in 
your paper on the subject of iron. It states that the 
yellows in the peach tree, and yellow water in horses 
arise from the same cause, a want of iron, and thata 
remedy exists in both cases, an infusion of iron into 
the system. 

By analysing the blood it is found that there is a 
considerable quantity of iron in its composition, and 
the whole of the coloring matter is generally said to be 
iron, though chemists differ in relation to it. The 
question naturally suggests itself to every one reflect- 
ing on the subject, “ why is iron in the blood ?” 

In the answer to this is involved these other ques- 
tions, “ what causes the lungs to heave, the heart to 
beat, and the blood to circulate? What causes the 
involuntary inhaling and exhaling of breath? What 
causes the blood in passing from the lungs through 
the system, to the extremities, to have the aterial 
color, and in returning, to have the venous color?” 
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By a solution of these questions we get an answer to 
the first, “ why is iron in the blood ? 
The science of electricity shows us that the atmos- 


phere we breathe is charged with electricity, and that} 


there is a mutual attraction of iron and electricity. | 


This attraction draws the electricity of the atmosphere 
into the lungs, and causes the non-electrified iron in 
the blood to rush into the lungs to meet it. The at- 
mosphere having communicated its electricity to the 
iron in the blood, 

known law of electricity. By this repulsion the air, 
which has communicated its electricity is exhaled, or 
forced from the lungs, and the blood charged with 
electricity, is sent through the system with arterial or 
electric color. The iron having distributed its electric- 
ity through the system, becomes more electrified, and 
is attracted back to the lungs, through the veins, in a 
venous, or non-electrified color, to meet the electric cur- 
rent inhaled, or rushing into the lungs. .This causes 
the involuntary inhaling and exhaling of breath, the 
circulation of the blood, and the difference of color 
between the arterial and venous blood. 

Galvanism, or a modification of electricity, applied 
to the muscles of a dead animal, before they become 
rigid, will make them perform all the functions of life 
by contracting them. This accounts for the palpita- 
tion of the heart, by the communication of the elec- 
tricity in the blood to that powerful muscle, causing it 
to contract or expand as it is charged with, or exhaust- 
ed by, electricity. 

From this view we see that electricity performs the 
principal functions of life: breathing, circulation of 
the blood, and palpitation of the heart. 

To have these functions rightly performed, there 
must be iron in the system to attract the electricity 
from the atmosphere to the system, and act as a recei- 
ver to retainit. To supply this iron, Nature has dis- 
tributed it in beautiful supplies over the earth. It en- 
ters into the composition of plants on which man and 
beast live. They are thus continually drawing it into 
their system for this important purpose. 

If, however, the iron is naturally wanting in the 
soi], or becomes exhausted, the animals existing on it 
lack this important ingredient, as sickness may destroy 
it in thesystem. Men, and more particularly females, 
then go into a decline, for want of electricity in the 
system: become languid, stupid and feeble ; and sour 


drops, or some- other preparation of iron is the invari-| case, we now 


able tonic, or restorative. 
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the blood loses all its vitality —can never again be- 
come a receiver or conductor of electricity ; its circu- 
lation corrupts the system; life giving, heart beating, 
blood circulating electricity no longer circulates through 
the system, and the body is corruption even before 
death sejges its victim. 

The great object with man or beast should be to in- 
fuse iron into the system, in the first stages of the dis- 
ease. To a horse it should be given in the form of 
murtated tincture of iron. To prepare it take half a 
pound carbonate or iron, one pint muriatic acid; mix, 
and shake them well for three or four days, till the 
acid has consumed the iron. Then pour off the liquid 
from the sediment, and then add three pints of alco- 
hol. Enough of this tincture should be given, so that 
the dose should contain from three to six drachms of 
iron. Give once a day in the first stages, if advanced 
and a crisis is approaching, give oftener. 

I do not pretend that this will cure in all cases, but 
if there is no disease but yellow water, and the iron 
is given in the early stages, it will generally cure, or 
there is no truth in science.—Ohio Farmer. 

Akron, July 27, 1853. 


Having always lived where coal is plenty, I make 
it a point to put the coal ashes on my garden as noth- 
ing is Fter for that. I always plant my early pota- 
toes as soon as the weather will permit. When the 





ground is ready I make rows with a hoe 3 feet apart 


the two repel each other by a well | 


} 





| 


| 





and about 5 inches deep, drop the cut potatoes about 
8 inches apart, then fill up the row with coal ashes 
and level the dirt, when the tops get up to 6 or 8 inches 
high, I then hoe them up as high as I can get earth 
to do it with. My first experiment was made thirty 
years ago,in a garden patch, planting but one row 
with ashes, and the rest with stable manure, in the 
same manner; the result was, those covered with ashes 
were fit to eat by the middle of June, two weeks 
sooner than the others, and more mealy, they were 
planted in the last of March. 

For some years past I have been under the neces- 
sity of planting the common long-red for early pota- 
toes, (in the same manner of course.) I have them to 
grow big and dry and mealy, without a watery end. I 
often see a waste of coal ashes and think of the good 
potatoes people might raise if they only knew it. 

Jefferson Co. O., Aug. 1853. I.-C 

Remarxks.—The above is good, as far as it , but the 
most important fact is wanting, —— upon what soil was this ex- 

i Coalashes may be valuable on some soils and 
for some purposes, and we know it to be injurious on others. 
Those who publish experiments should be more thorough and 
discriminating. We do not believe in the efficacy of a Bran- 
dreth Pill, which is equally good for a broken limb, or what 
Fanny Fern delicately terms, a pain under the apron. Loose 
experiments lead to quackery in land doctoring, and eventual- 
ly to disappointment and distrust of all book farming. 


WHAT THE NEW YORKERS LIVE ON. 


The Tribune has been laying open some of the do- 
ings behind the scenes, of those who furnish food for 
the city. Having shown up the kind of beef offered 
in market, a subsequent paper proceeds to say : 

Our article of Thursday on the manner in which 
cattle are treated before they are slaughtered, has 
caused a great sensation, and a disposition to eat veal 
instead of beef, many persons supposing that young 
animale would not be subject to similar cruelties so 
affecting the character of their flesh. As this is the 
to give a chapter on veal. 

Veal is considered sweet, rich, tender, wholesome 





A horse, from the same cause, has the yellows, or meat, when the calf is about six or eight weeks old 
water, which is the sone of the blood for| and well fatted by the sweet milk of one or two cows 


want of iron in it to attract electricity. Unless the 
disease is checked in its first stages death follows, as 


| 


that feed upon the green hill sides of the country. 
“ Be sure and let the calf suck immediately before it 
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is killed,” is the oft repeated direction of the good 
housewife, “for I want to save the rennet; besides, 
it makes the meat sweeter, and be careful and not 
worry him, for heated veal is not healthy.” 

How is it in the City? These injunctions are not 
exactly followed. Being present at one of the numer- 
our calf-murdering places scattered through the popu- 
lous part of this butcher-shop City, we inquired, Do 
you save the rennets? No. hy? Oh, they are 
good for nothing — the calf sometimes does not suck 
tor two or three days before it is killed, and sometimes 
it is kept a week on a little meal and water, and as 
that sours in the stomach, the rennets are not worth 
anything. Ah, thought we, nor the meat either, par- 
ticularly of those which come from the numerous milk 
dairies that furnish the City. We know from personal 
observation, and frequent conversation with the dairy- 
men of Westchester county, that they sell their calves 
just as soon after they are dropped as possible — often 
at two days old. “ Calf-buyers” are a class of men 
who go round the country and buy all the calves for 
sale among farmers. The feet of the animals are tied 
together, and the poor creatures tumbled into a wag- 
on, and carried forward till the load is made up, which, 
as it increases, renders it necessary occasionally to 
dig out the lower ones’ heads, to prevent suffocation, 
as that would render it necessary to dress them before 
sending to market. They are carted over miles of 
rough road, to the railroad station, and placed in cars, 
about as thick as a nest of kittens, by which appella- 
tion they are known in market. When they arrive 
there, they are taken to the market-place, often too 
weak to stand, while awaiting the butcher’s purchase, 
which dooms them to another ride in his cart, over 
New-York streets, to his pen. Here they are often 
permitted to remain for hours, in the full blaze of a 
summer sun, while lying bound, awaiting their turn to 
be hung up alive by the heels. Perhaps it is neces- 
sary to hold them on hand for a day or two, and then 
they are untied and put into a yard or stable to live as 
the chamelion does, upon what nourishment they may 
be able to obtain from tainted air, while they are fan- 
ned by such swarms of flies as are always found about 
a place of blood. 

In the spring of the year however, we obtain a vast 
amouut of veal from the country ready dressed. Go 
through the market and look at the numerous broad, 
shallow baskets covered with calf-skins, and examine 
the four quarters of some animal lying at the bottom 
on some clean straw. Inquire wheat sort of meat it is 
and you will be told itisveal. Believe it if you can. 
But they may believe the great bulk of it is the meat 
of calves from one to five days old only, and that 
many of them were killed in the country because they 
were too small, too’ young, too week to come alive to 
the City. These calves are purchased by the butcher 
at from one to two dollars each. That such meat as 
the carcases of these kitten-calves is fit for human 
food. would require the stretch of imagination posses- 
sed by puppy and rat-eating Chinamen, even if they 
were taken directly from the cow with the mother’s 
sweet milk in their stomachs. That any human be- 


ing but a New Zealand cannibal should be willing to| M 


make a meal of one after having been tied, carted, 
railroad-jammed and enctieted, and City-butcher 
starved and slaughtered, is utterly past human belief. 
What a state of fever the poor suffering brute must 
be in, when it yields up its young life to sustain that 
of those who could not bear to strike a lap dog, be- 
couse that would be “cruelty to animals.” 

Still all the calves which come here are not of this 
class, nor are so cruelly treated. Perhaps those which 
come in the best condition, and receive the most hu- 
mane treatment, arrive by the Hudson River market 
boats. These vessels bring immense quantities. But 
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those calves are carted to the river bank, and placed 
is pens on the boats, making the passage hither in the 
night, to the music of their own bleating, which is not 
trifling, when two or three hundred are confined upon 
one boat. Perhaps in two days after they arrive, the 
butcher is ready to take them away. Now they are 
tied and laid upon the scales and then upon his cart as 
you may often see with the neck across the hind 
board and head hanging out, and are thus carried at 
racing speed through our rough streets to the abat- 
toirs. 

No longer ago than yesterday we saw lots of calves 
tied by the heels and lying for hours in the broiling 
sun upon the wharf,awaiting the pleasure of their pur- 
chaser to carry them to their place of execution. Does 
any one suppose this process improves the quality of 
the meat, or that such treatment as we have truly de- 
scribed, gives us the most wholesome kind of food? 

It need hardly be urged that a more rational and 
human system should be insisted upon by all who eat 
meat in this ill-governed city. 


Saxe or Broopep Sueer.—Asa Baldwin, of Board- 
man, sold at public sale, on the 20th ult., a most val- 
uable lot of Oxfordshire, and South-Down Bucks. 
They brought high prices. Twenty of them sold for 
over $800. Danie! Bonsall, of this neighborhood, was 
among the purchasers. This is as it should be. Farm- 
ers cannot afford to keep poor stock, and our friend 
Bonsall, and a good many others have found it out.— 
Salem Bugle. 


COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR 1853. 
We have amended and corrected our present list of 


Fairs, which we think will be found correct up to this 
date.—Ep. O. Cutt. 












Ashtabula...csescecsesces Jefferson, October 4, 5. 
Athens,..cccscccccecesesed Athens, October 5 6. 
Auglaize.....+++++e++++++ Wapakonnetta, October 26. 
Belmont......++++ St Clairsville, October 4, 5, 6. 
Clark..ceccccceccescceses Springfield, October 6 7. 
Clinton...... pee cecees +--+ Wilmington, September 8, 9, 10. 
Columbiana... scesescees New Lisbon, October 12, 13, 14. 
Coshocton ...+++++++++++-Coshocton, October, 20, 21. 
Darke..ccescccsesccereses Greenville, September 7, 8. 
Franklin..... .-Columbus, September 28, 29, 30. 
Gallia.ccccccovcccscescevscesesevecs , September 29, 30. 
Guernsey .seececseesaee .» Washington, October 6, 7. 
Hamilton.......++++.++.++Carthage, September 28, 29, 30. 
Hancock.....eseees wed wee sbdovévsece , October 13, 14. 
Hardin. .occecseccsccesese Kenton, October 19. 
Harrison. ..seeeeseee++++Cadiz, October 6, 7. 
Highland... ..eseccsesseees Hillsborough, October 13, 14. 
Hocking....cees seeeccees Logan, October 18, 19. 
Holmes ......eeeeseeecees Millersburg, October 6, 7. 
Huron & Erie........+.+- Monroeville, October 4, 5, 6. 
Jefferson......++ «««s-Steubenville, October 6, 7. 
Kn0k.ececeseccecccecsess Mt. Vcrnon, September 29, 30. 
Lak@..ccccce secccesccees Painesville, October 12, 13. 
Licking..... eoccccccceccs Newark, October 6, 7, 8. 
LOgaN.cccscccceccccccees Bellefontaine, October 5, 6. 
Lorain. ..cccccscesceccses Elyria, October 5, 6. 
Madison........+++++++++London, September 29, 30. 
Medina......++ ececcecees Medina, September 14, 15. 
Meigs.....e+0seees.++e++Middleport, September 28, 29, 30. 
Mercer...secescecesscecs Celina, October 29. 
Miami. o..ccccccceccseces ‘Troy, October 19, 20, 21. 
Montgomery. ......+++++-Dayton, October 5,6. 

° eee ccce coccccccecs McConnellsville, October 3, 4., 5. 
Noble.....«« o coccceceeessSarahsville, October 13, 14. 


Pike. ..cccccescececeesessPiketon, October 14. 

Preble... cee ceseee + cesees baton; October 20 21. 

Tl ctensqumeaoeqes Mansfield, September 27, 28. 
Scioto...+seseeeceeee+eesPortsmouth, September 30, Oct. 1. 
Seneca ....++- ececcecccce Tiffin, October 6, 7, 8. 

Stark. ..s.ccecess seeeeeeeCanton, October 6,7. 

Trumbull. ......e+0+++e++ Warren, tember 14, 15, 16. 
Tuscarawas. ...++-+++++++New Philadelphia, October 13, 14. 
Union.....seeeeeeeee+e0+-Marysville, October 20, 21. 
Vinton... cccscccccccccess McArthur, October 4. 
Washington.....-.. Tcsdee Marietta, October 13, 14. 
Wayne.....ceceses+e-e2+e Wooster, October 4, 5. 
Woo0d......+0++++++++0++Bowling Green, October 5, 6. 
Wyandot....e.eseeeee -+-Upper Sandusky, September 29, 30, 
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died at his residence near Somerset, Ohio, about a 
month since, after a short illness. 


PREMIUM REAPERS AND MOWERS AGAIN. 


We have a well written and rather lengthy letter 
from J. S. Wricut, Esq., of Chicago, proprietor 
of the Atkins Automaton Reaper, in explanation of 
his announcement of that machine, as having received 
the award of a silver medal, at the late Ohio State 
Fair, and also in reference to our remarks on premi- 
um machines, in the Cultivator for June 15. We 
RAAKAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAANLADAAAAA~~~ | must decline publishing this letter os should . 

+ | similar communication from any other of the esteeme 
OHIO CU LTV ATOR. manufacturers or patentees of these valuable ma- 
—_——.| chines ; as it would open a wide door for controversy, 
| which our limits and aims will not warrant. 
BETO ONLY LH —~~| At the late State Fair, the committee on Class F. 

Mr. Barenam takes pleasure in greeting our read-| were prohibited from an official examination of Reap- 
ers again from the old desk. He and Mrs. B. arrived| ers and Mowers, as these had been previously tested 
home only one day before this paper went to press.|and reported on at Springfield; but it appears that 
They are in good health, and feel that their long tour| undera misapprehension of their duty, the committee 
has afforded them much benefit as well as pleasure—| attached a card to the machine of Mr. Wricut, and in 
though the extremely warm weather of the past few | the published report of the Corresponding Secretary, 
days has almost made them regret they did not stay a in the Western Agriculturist, a silver medal is announ- 
few weeks longer enjoying the cool breezes among) ced as awarded to J. H. Manny, of Waddam’s Grove, 
the lakes of Wisconsin, or at Mackinac. Several| for the best Reaper and Mower. Under these cir- 
letters on Illinois, Wisconsin, &c., will be forthcom-| cumstances, both these machines have been adver- 
ing for our readers. | tised as having received first premiums at the Ohio 

Tne Assocrate Eprror intends to leave for a tour! State Fair of 1852. This we deem a sufficient ex- 
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of the eastern States early in September. He will | 
take in his course the Vermont State Fair, at Mont-| 
pelier, the New York State Fair, at Saratoga, and the’ 
New York Crystal Palace. Our seeings by the way 
shall be reported in due time. | 


Manpison County Stock Company.—Mr. Farrar,| 
of the Madison County Importing Company, has ar-| 
rived in New York with twenty-four head of Durham 
cattle, twelve Suffolk swine, and twenty-three Leices- | 
ter sheep. The Tribune erroneously assigns these to | 
the Pickaway Plains; the Scioto Company are not| 
importing this year. 


A TRUE VIRGINIAN — THE RIGHT DOCTRINE. 


In the recent excursion to Niagara, the grand finale 
was the Mayor’s reception and supper at Cleveland on 
our return. We satin the banquet hal! until after 
midnight, conversing with our friends, for we never 
eat at midnight feasts,—the speeches were getting to 
be vapid and frothy, and we were about toretire to our 
lodgings, when our old sledge-hammer friend, J. E. 
Wuarton, of the Wheeling Gazette was called to the 
rostrum. There was a power in his voice that brought 
us at once to our feet. He spoke of old Virginia 
with the filial reverence of a son for an honored moth- 
er: he said : “ Kentucky has been spoken of to-night, 
it is well: Virginia with the dash of a pen gave away 
Kentucky, with her broad and fertile acres, and now 
rejoices in her prosperity ; with another stroke of the 
pen she gave away Ohio,as she had before done to 
Kentucky, and is yet too generous to fell a jealousy 
as she sees her daughters growing up taller and more 
graceful than herself. But we confess we are not en- 
tirely satisfied with the present position of Virginia. 
We desire to see the plow, the pick and the spade at 
work upon all our soil, and the rail car careering all 
over our State.” 





This noble annunciation of the true interests of 


the Old Dominion fell like grateful music upon our 
ears, and we went to our couch rejoicing that one voice 
had spoken in behalf of the’supremacy of labor, even 
though that voice came from beyond the Ohio. 





Deats or Wa. I. CrarKE.—We regret to learn that 
this enterprising young Nurseryman is no more. He 


planation. 

In connection with this we notice in the Wayne 
county papers and elsewhere, that the friends of Mr. 
Manny assert that his machine received a premium at 
the Illinois State Agricultural Fair of last year, of 
which it is only necessary to remark, that the fest Fair 
of Illinois is to be held in October next. We like the 
energy and enterprise of our mannfacturing friends, 
and will venture the hope that their zeal in a good 
cause will not carry them — as it has some of their co- 
temporaries, in the sheep business,— beyond the health- 
ful region of fact. 


JUSTICE TO THE WYANDOTS. 


Notes or Travet. — We learn from the Ohio Cul- 
tivator that Col. Harris, has recently been enjoying 
the country air, among the farmers, wool growers, 
and fowl! breeders of Crawford county. 

We would not in the least extenuate the praises 
bestowed upon the model farmers and choice stock of 
our neighbor, only as the thing stands upon the re- 
cord, it is perhaps slightly invidious. The “ Notes” 
should have assigned some good excuse for not visit- 
ing Wyandot, and by the way of repelling any impro- 
per inferences that might be drawn from that omis- 
sion, we jot down the fact that in good farms, horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and chickens, this Injine country 
knocks under to nothing in the entire hoop-pole re- 
gion. We trust the Col. will take occular observation 
of these matters, about as soon as the O. & I. Rail- 
road is completed to Upper Sandusky, even if the in- 
ducements held outdo not tempt him to risk the cord- 
uroys.— Wyandot Pioneer. 

ApoLtocy. — While at Bucyrus we did try to find a wagon 
going over to Upper Sandusky. as we were anxious to take a 
turn among the rich farms along down the Sandusky River; 
but finding that the wagon was too slow to get us home in sea- 
son. we postponed the visit to a more convenient time, 
which we hope will not be long in coming — Ep. 


Ax Onto Peach Orcuarv.— Mr. Davis, of Cler- 
mont county, near Milford, is now daily sending to 
this market from three to four hundred bushels of 
peaches, and he estimates the product of his orchard 
this year at thirty thousand bushels. His peaches are 
of excellent quality, and sell readily at high prices.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 
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BRIEF NOTES OF TRAVEL. | ty. The white blue stem is the variety most in favor, 
em and a better berry of this we have seldom seen. It 
Last week we took passage with Conductor Surrn, AF eye e 


‘ : was then selling at $1.06 #@ bushel, for the new crop. 
upon the Central Ohio Railroad as far as Newark.) The great Springs at Castalia are a notable curiosity, 


Chis young thoroughfare, which has been in opera-| and if they do not possess the fabled power of their 
tions only a few months to this city, has already come} prototype, have a more practical use in turning a mill! 
in possession of a large and profitable business. Two|' From Castalia we proceeded on the evening train to 
Express trains and one Accommodation train are run| Clyde, where this road crosses the Toledo, Norwalk 
regularly over this route, daily; connecting at Colum-| and Cleveland road, and a little after midnight took 
bus with all routes North, South and West—at New-| the down train on the latter for Bellevue. This new 
ark with the Sandusky route, and at Zanesville with| road makes very important connections both east and 
the Muskingum Boats, and Coaches for Wheeling. west on the great lines of travel, at Toledo, Clyde, 

Licking county has suffered more from drouth than | 


Bellevue, Monroeville andGrafton. Three daily trains 
any part of Ohio we have visited this season; but the| pass over this road each way. 


rains of last week have somewhat revived the droop-| 


ing vegetation. ; : |of Bellevue is that apochryphal location—* Walnut 
e took a tour of observation upon the premises of| ViJia”—which holds in its rural shades one of the 


G. W. Penny, Esq., who has an elegant suburban cot-| fairest and most graceful of our Lady correspondents, 
tage, with comfortable surroundings, a short distance | known to our readers as “ Country Covsin.” The 
out on the Zanesville rord. His Ayrshires, Suffolks,! Clematis (English) is as yet her floral representative, 
and South-Downs look in good condition despite the | whose graceful fillets will well adorn the sturdier pil- 
dry weather. Missing the cars for the north, where | Jars of that domestic bower around which the hand of 
we had purposed es in at the Commencement ex-| Jove may entwine them. And lest, for this last para- 
ercises of Kenyon College, at Gambier, we stopped | graph, our friend Gites, of the Wyandot Pioneer, 


for a night with our friend G. F. Moore, at Mound) should be confirmed in his previously expressed scan- 
Farm, and was sorry to find him touched with Western | dal, that we were “ yet in the salad days of bachelor- 
Fever, and willin to sell that fine estate. Dr. T. H. ism,” because of our “ proclivity to female equestri- 
Rog, in this neighborhood, has gone considerably into) anism,” we will refer him—the said Bro. Gizes—to a 
the cultivation of grapes, and informs us that after| goodly dame at our cottage on Third street, “ fair, fat 
some experience he has abandoned the culture of} and forty,” who can exhibit sundry lively witnesses, as 
nearly every kind of grape but the Catawba, which he | presumptive evidence of matrimony. 
finds most worthy of cultivation. | About Bellevue is a fine wheat region, and the far- 
Proceeding north, upon the Sandusky, Mansfield) mers cultivate their land with a good degree of sys- 
and Newark Railroad, we came into a most delightful | tem—much in the manner advocated by our friend Mr. 
region. The broad and fertile bottoms stretch away | Rourke, in this paper; and finding our friend Bunn, 
on either side in cornfields or meadow lands, which| in his wheat fallow, he made the same remark of the 
having felt less of the drouth, are looking very luxu-| « blue grass” as Mr. R. does, which we found, upon 
riant, while pretty little villages peep out in every di-| examination, to be the everlasting creeping blue joint.* 
rection—of these last we passed through St. Louis-| Of this confusion in names of grasses we have several 
ville, Utica, Fredericktown, Belleville and Lexington, | times remarked before, and we are glad to learn that 
leaving the fine district of Martinsburg a few miles to| Mr. Batenam has added largely to our cabinet of va- 
the right, and Homer to the left. We had designed | rieties, in his late western tour; so that we may be 
making several calls on this route, but the incessant) able to present a full and corrected view of the vari- 
rain rendered it impossible to get about comfortably,| ous species. 
among the tall grass. The diocese of Mt. Vernon| We proceeded upon the Toledo, Norwalk & Cleve- 
was too extensive for the time we had at command for! Jand Railroad to Monroeville, where it connects with 
visitation, so we brought up at Lexington, to see what | the Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark line. The train 
kind of a neighborhood that is which sends us a club| on this last being behind time, gave Conductor Jacx- 
of over fifty subscribers. They are a reading, as well| son an opportunity of showing us a specimen of pretty 
as a thriving people at Lexington. The lands, like| tall running from thence to Shelby, where we arrived 
much other of Richland county, lie beautifully rolling. | in season to take the cars on the Cleveland, Columbus 
Besides a moderate amount of grain-raising, the peo-| and Cincinnati Railroad for home. 
ple are largely engaged in raising horses and sheep, | 
both of which pay well at this time. Upon this route| *Poa Compressa—Flat-stalked Meadow Grass. 
we passed many wheat fields which had been aban- 
doned as not worth harvesting, from the ravages of 
insects. The corn from a few miles north of New- 


Not a thousand miles from this vigorous little town 





Board or Equatizatron.—We find on inquiry in 
our travels in different parts of the State, that a great 
ark promises very well, and hay is abundant. | negeality exists in the recent valuation of farming 

Night found us at Sandusky City, which we left} lands by the Assessors. To set this matter right will 
next morning upon the new line of the Mad River &| be the duty of the Board of Equalization, which is to 
Lake Erie Railroad, which is a great improvement) be elected next fall. The value of farming lands as 
over the old route by way of Bellevue, both in being| such, now are little affected by their contiguity to 
much more direct and of easier grade. This route | towns and cities; the intrinsic quality of the land as 
has a large travel, besides doing an immense freight| a producing agent should be the basis of valuation, 
business, Four daily trains pass both ways, which) since in these days of commercial intercourse there 
together with the business of the Sandusky, Mansfield | can be but a few cents difference in the selling price 
and Newark Railroad, throws a large business into the | of produce or stock, in one locality from that of ano- 
lap of Sandusky. From these roads the travel is ta-| ther, in our State. And yet we find farming lands of 
ken upon the Lake by the steamers St. Lawrence and pi pe relative value in their producing capacity, assess- 
Mississippi, two of the most spleadid and reliable | ed at prices varying from $25 to $40 # acre. This 
boats that ever floated on Lake Erie. subject should be fairly and impartially investigated 

At Castalia, we laid over for a few hours to look | by the Board of Equalization, since our basis of taxa- 
among our family circle at that place, and found them| tion is always a fruitful theme of real or imaginary 
busy and thriving as usual. The wheat crop in this| complaint, and under the new regime, bids fair to lose 
region, though a moderate yield, is of excellent quali-! none of its obnoxious features in this respect. 
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A CHAPTER ON HUMBUGS. The Smithsonian Institution, is a more imposing es- 
— |tablishment in more ways than one! Endowed with 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE UNIVERSAL YANKEE NATION. | q princely munificence it has reposed in the grandeur 
Meng: ; - of a Lying in State, instead of going forth in an ac- 
By ene of a DRE Semele SETS tive Pe dan of its duty, in the intent of its philan- 
We are moved to indite a few lines on this topic |thropic founder, by “ the diffussion of useful knowl- 
for the purpose of setting ourselves right on the re- edge among men.” There is hardly a county news- 
cord, in the eyes of such of our friends as take suffi- | paper in the nation, which has not in the same num- 
cient interest to look after any of our opinions. ber of years done more for this object than the Smith- 
While of late the public and the press at large have |sonian Institution, with all its wealth of wisdom. 
been very much occupied with several exciting sub- | This like the Patent office, we fear, is to be little bet- 
jects, coming naturally within the scope of our publica- | ter than a political hospital for the hungry pensioners of 
tion, we have expressed ourselves very briefly, without | government. 
explaining our reasons for not leading off, or following| The United States Agricultural Society, was fanned 
in the wake of the multitude. There is a great deal |into a kind of apochryphal, “ numerous” existence, 
of harmless humbuggery in the market, which agreat not unlike the tai! of a comet, through which even 
many people will buy. Many of them get the worth | feeble stars could be seen by the naked eye. In the 
of their money, not in the article of purchase to be | hands of its political managers we had no confidence 





sure, but in the experience which they buy along 
with it. 

Very many of the marketable commodities called 
humbugs, are not so of themselves, but become 
so in the hands of gambling adventurers. Among 
these the Potato Rot has been a fruitful source of spec- 
ulation and the various specifics which have been 
hawked about, are not without their value. Chief 
among these is the discovery of Mr. Roserts, of Mich. 
When this was disclosed to us last spring, we prompt- 
ly informed the agent that he had told us nothing new 
—that we had known the practice for twenty years 
and it was not new then, and further that though the 
secret was worth knowing as a fact in science, yet it 
could not be relied on asa precept of general applica- 
tion. This having potatoes “in the natural way,” is 
not the course to be pursued in raising educated Spit- 
zenburghs from native crabs. Mr. Roserts did not 
mean to be a humbug when he asserted that leaving 
the seed potatoes in the ground untouched over winter 
was a specific for the rot; but the hawking of this 


‘in this organization. It pandered meanly to power, 
|instead of ini | up honestly in the unity and in- 
tegrity of its own legitimate strength, and we despi- 
sed it for this. Noble men there were who assisted in 
its inception, but as it now stands, they are powerless 
‘to direct its course. Political adventurers hold the 
reins which were so tamely yielded to their proffered 
grasp, and the falling out by the way, of some of the 
expectant beneficiaries, has served to reveal the sel- 
fishness which lay at the foundation of the enterprise. 
|The first Quarterly Journal of this Society was issued 
a year ago, the second is yet to be announced! Some 
people are simple enough to ask what has become of 
their money — the two dollars a head, for membership. 
Wait a little longer! Ohio had delegates at the last 
annual meeting, each of whom had an axe to grind, 
and it costs money to keep a grind-stone and a boy to 
turn. 

The New York Exhibition, is attracting no small share 
of public attention, and were it allowed to pass for what 
it really is, we should not feel warranted in speaking 


new discovery of an exploded idea, was both a hum- of it in this connection. A World’s Fair it 7 
bug and a nuisance. |is not, unles it be an amplification of its Donnebroo 
Of a piece with this, is the discovery of Terra Cul- | prototype. Neither is it a National Fair ; but an ec- 
ture, a fact open to all observers, since agriculture | lectic exotic, encamped like a horde of Tartars on 
arose from its cradle. We should as soon apply, at| Resovoir Square. And here its first official act was 
this age, for a patent upon the discovery that Tempe- | akin to that of the U.S. Agricultural Society, which 
rance is conducive to health, as upon any of the pre-| we condemned—a pandering to power. It pretends to 
tended discoveries of Terra Culture, which though a/ be an Exhibition of the Art and Industry of all nations, 
salutary fact in itself, has been made the vehicle of a but the gaudy fabrics and noble creations, are more 
most impudent humbug. | honored than those by whose industry and skill they 
Many of our public men seem to act on the suppo- | were produced. Labor and Genius are un-recognized in 
sition that a certain amount of clap-trap is not only | this opening of a World’s Exhibition of Art and In- 
admissible but essential in carrying successfully for- dustry. Gambling Power holds the baton and sits in 
ward any of our great schemes of public improve- | chieftest place of honor. Impudent Authority sits as- 
met. At the last annual meeting of delegates with | tride the neck of labor, as if it were a bridled ass. It 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, one of the offici-|is for these that we have now spoken of the New 
als said with great assurance, that in order to make our York Crystal Palace, which in other respects we doubt 
State Fairs successful the best premiums must be of- | not, will answer all the ends of a great show. 
fered for such articles as would get up the bestshow! The above ate some of our ideas of the humbugs 
The relative scale of intrinsic merit or utility was of the times. They have their uses as the measles 
openly discarded for the trumpery of show. If this be and whooping cough have theirs, and if we live th: ough 
so, the State organization has outlived its usefulness, them without its costing us to much, we may set them 
and it may as well be hung up and labelled—humbug. | down as a sort of necessary evil. 
But of these two propositions we are not yet preparedto| In addition to these there are a large class of small 
believe either the one or the other ; and we hope the | humbugs and humbuggers, which are so intangible and 
future of this organization will not force any other impalpable that it is a waste of powder to attempt a 
conviction upon us. warfare upon them. They come to usin the shape 
The Agricultural Department of the U. S. Patent of itinerant lecturers and showmen,—the former less 
Office, has been used as a soothing opiate to stop the frequently than in the palmy days of Phrenology, Bi- 
clamors of a class of society, who from their number | ology and Mesmerism. But a more impudent as well 
and importance suppose themselves entitled to some | as dishonest system consists in the practice of a class 
recognition in the general government. This depart-|of scheming publishers —generally at the east, who 
ment has fully demonstrated that it is both inadequate | send out their lying prospectus or specimen sheets, 
and inefficient to the avowed object of its existence, | until they have secured a generous notice from the 
and unless largely remodeled, may as well be locked local press, and then meanly cut short the courtesy of 
up, and have the word, humbug, chalked upon its door. exchange. We are not often caught in their traps, 
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but we have seen the Soa press pretty essentially, Suppose, for instance, that a nurseryman has in the 
sold in such transactions. They may expect to feed seed-bed 1000 Apple seedlings fit for working. If he 
on husks themselves, so long as they puff the gew- | root-grafts them, he takes them up in the fall, puts 
gaws of foreign rivals. them in the cellar, and in winter, when he has little 
In connection with all these, is a class of men who to do, he grafts them ; it is justa day’s work to do that. 
feel that they have a special mission, as humbug-killers ; In spring he plants them out, and then all the labor is 
who are wont to hack away to the right and left with over, except keeping the ground clean, and removing 
as little discrimination as though wheat and tares suckers occasionally for the first season. But suppose 
never grew in the same field. These wise-acres are | he buds, or “ stock-grafts” them; the stocks have to be 
no less humbugs themselves, than the objects of their taken up, then pruned, planted out, and kept clear all 
vengeance. Truth and Error often intermingle their summer. If the season be very favorable, and the 
branches, and the wise man will temper his Judgment stocks at least two years old, they may work the same 
with Charity, and his Charity with Judgment. pomnns they are set out; but the chances are very 
frequently against them. Then they must be budded, 


_and budding a thousand is quite equal to grafting ; we 
ROOT-GRAFTING ABD STOCK GRAFTING | would rather do the latter, for our own part ; besides, 


In the course of some observations on Root-Graft-| the stocks must be looked over and dressed before 
ing, in the May number of this journal, we asked Mr. budding. Then, again, budding is much less certain 
Hovey to explain the superiority of budded, or stock- | than grafting ; very few are fortunate enough not to 
grafted, over root-grafted trees ; in reply to which he be under the necessity of budding a large number the 


says : Then, 





|second time, and, withal, to have failure. 
“ Our theory therefore is, that a great many varieties | again, the ties must be taken off; the stocks headed 
of apples, as well as other fruits, are so different in down; and, during the first season’s growth of the 
habit from the original species, that they do not grow young bud, three or four crops of shoots have to be 
freely on their own roots, and that root-grafting, from | removed from the stocks below the bud. When the 
not imparting a rapid growth to the young scion, indu- | bud has completed its first season’s growth, the grafts 
ces a weakness in the young tree, from which it will have grown two years, and the labor required from 
not quickly recover ; just as a tree, grown on poor that time until they are ready for market, will be just 
and stinted soil, makes its first sap-vessels so small and | the same. 
contracted, that no after treatment will enable it to | Now, is it not perfectly plain to every man that the 
acquire a vigorous condition.” buds, up to the end of the first year’s growth, have re- 
Now it will be recollected that we stated expressly, | quired, at least, four times the amount of annual Ja- 
that root-grafting was not applicable to slender grow- | bor, and consequently expense. We are not guessing 
ing sorts, and we quoted examples ; but Mr. H. quotes at these things, but arguing upon the strength of ac- 
the Rhode Island Greening and Roxbury Russet as slow | tual practice during many years, and upon a pretty 
growing trees, that do not succeed root-grafted. This extensive scale, where all the costs has been carefully 
is not true in Western New York, whatever it may be | counted and compared. But this question of costs is 
in Boston. Both of these are strong growing trees, merely incidental, and should have no weight in de- 
though inclined to be crooked, and they bear root-graft-| termining the merits or demerits of either mode of 
ing as well as any others, not excepting the Baldwin. | propagation, for a vicious system should not be coun- 
In another place, Mr. Hovery says that the orchards | tenanced on the ground of itseconomy. A poor tree 
of Western New York, which he spoke of as being | should never be purcahsed at any price ; our efforts 
so fine, were “ set out years before root-grafting was | always have been, and shall continue to be, exerted 








ever practised.” Thisis an error. We defy any man 
to find an extensive orchard of Apple trees, old or 
young in Western New York, that are not root-graft- 
ed. This canbe proven, not only by the oldest living 
authorities, but by the trees themselves. 

It is quite a waste of time to make assertion in the 
face of downright and well known facts. But Mr. 
Hovey and we are not agreed as to what root-graft- 
ing is; we supposed there could be no difference of 
opinion on this simple point. If grafting on roots is 
not root-grafting, we do not know whatis. Mr. Hovey 


in favor of elevating, rather than lowering, the stand- 
ard of excellence in trees. The superior taste and 
intelligence of the present demands and warrants bet- 
ter system of culture on the part of tree growers, than 
have heretofore been generally put in practice. 

We will close this subject, for the present, by quo- 
ting from the -' Prairie Farmer” the experience of 
Edson Harkness, Esq., one of the most extensive 
Apple tree growers in the west : 

“T have about eight hundred to one thoosand graft- 











ed and budded trees which have come to bearing. 
says: Not much difference as to the number of those bud- 
“ Root-grafting, by taking the whole of the root, is | ded and those which are grafted. Now, instead of 
nothing more than stock-grafting at the surface of the | finding a great difference in their hardihvod, early 
ground, Mr B. don’t certainly intend to call it by any | bearing, &c., 1 would not give five dollars to have 
other name. Whatis meant and what is practiced by them all changed to budded trees ; or, rather, I do not 
every-body, is to take a root of a seedling and cut it think they would have been any better lot of trees, 
into pieces, four or six inches long, which are then had they all, at the proper time, been budded on seed- 
whip-grafted ; or pieces of roots of old trees are just ling stocks, instead of having been root-grafted. I 
as good. It is done to save time and expense. To do not dispute the facts stated by the advocates of ex- 
take up a whole root, and then graft it, and set it out clusive budding, but believe that the inference they 
again, would be the most expensive way of getting a draw from those facts are altogether wrong. There 
tree, for nothing would be gained and much lost, as are certain varieties of the Apple, which, planted on a 
there would be the cost of resetting, and the loss of rich soil, are very slow in coming to a bearing state. 
time in re-establishing the plant.” | Take the Yellow Bellflower, ‘or instance ; it will take 
It utterly surprises us that a man of Mr. Hovey’s ten or fifteen years to come into a bearing condition. 
experience should write in such a manner. Root- and in that time it would spread out into an enormous 
grafting, by taking the whole root, is stock-grafting,in- tree, whether it be root-grafted or placed upon a seed- 
eed; and then to say that “Mr. B. don’t intend to ling stock, of the same or greater vigor than itself. 
call it by any other name!” A pretty good joke for But place this same Bellflower upon a rigid,slow grow- 
Mr. Hovey. But this is not more laughable than his ing seedling stock, and it will produce an exceedingly 
notions of economy. large crop three to six years sooner. And soit is with 
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all the vigorous fast growing varieties ; they are slow | again on deck admiring and storing away in the mem- 
in coming to a bearing condition, unless dwarfed on a| ory, the fine views of this noble river, which here a 
crabbed seedling, which checks their vigor, and causes | equal the high conception we had formed of it—broad, 
them to throw out fruit buds. These dwarfed trees, calm and majestic, with a swift and noiseless current, 
however, are not so valuable as those which grow with-| yet a course as tortuous as though caprice itself had 
out any check, and become large before bearing. I dictated it, quite clear since we left the Missouri, and 
have sixteen Michael Henry Pippins which are on’ studded with numerous green islands grown over with 
rather rigid stocks, which have, up to this time, pro-| willows, whose branches drooping over and dipping in- 
duced an average of fourteen bushels of apples in) to the water, often entirely concealed their banks,and 


three bearing seasons. [ have also two others on 
very strong stocks which have not produced more than | 
from six ta seven bushels each. But it is probable | 
that the two large trees, will, in the course of twenty | 
years, produce twice as much as any two of the 
others.” —Horticulturist. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








Tanks to a kind Providence, we have been pros- 
pered in our journey, and have returned with restored 
health to our dearly loved home and duties, in season | 
to exchange a kindly greeting with our readers. The 
numbers of the Cultivator which were issued in our 
absence, have occasionally reached us, and we have 
been pleased to see that contributors have done so 
much to sustain the interest of our department. We 
thank them for their valuable aid, and hope they will 
continue to write frequently. Our Notes of Travel 
will be continued, speaking of Iliinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Ohio, in future numbers. 


Women’s Temperance Meetinc.—By recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee, the Women’s State 
Temperance Sociely will hold a meeting in Dayton, on 
Wednesday, the 21st of September, the day of the 
opening of the State Fair. Auxilliary Societies are 
requested to send delegates, and counties which have 
not yet organized branch societies, it is hoped will de- 
fer deing so no longer. Let us have a full meeting. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL BY THE EDITRESS. 


FROM ST. LOUIS TO GALENA WITH A GLANCE AT THE 
SCENERY AND PRINCIPAL PLACES BETWEEN. 


We left St. Louis on the excellent though crowded 
steamer Sparhawk, for a leisurely expedition up the 
Mississippi to Galena. We did not leave the docks) 
till late in the afternoon, and the range of steamers 
which extended for miles along the coast, the immense 
ware houses and manufactories, the dwellings of the) 
poor in the outskirts of the city and the mansions of | 
the rich on the beautiful bluffs in its suburbs, had) 


the shores of the river, much of the way, but just above 
the water’s edge and sometimes below it, ard thickly 
wooded with a variety of trees of a dark rich green, 
afforded by the abundant moisture, while scattered 
along the shores at distances from two to fifteen or 
eighteen miles were little villages, burghs and cities. 

Hannrsa, Mo., was the first place we noticed in the 
morning. Like most other of the towns on thisriver, 
it had chosen for its site a commanding position, at a 
bend of the river where it had an extended view of it 
in both directions, and upon handsome slopes of 
ground where high water and the miasmatic influence 
of the low lands could not affect it. Its population is 
1500, and its large warehouses indicate a stirring 
business. 

“ Marion City” too was to have been a greatcity 
for the retired merchant princes of our land; specula- 
tors laid out the streets on a broad alluvial plain, built 
a good hotel, church and dwellings, and lots ran high, 
when by a sudden rise of the river, the whole was 
found one morning—ten feet under water, and the 
whole is now a vast corn-field. 

Quincy, Ill., one hundred and fifteen miles above 


| the Illinois river has the most desirable location we 


have seen thus far on theriver. It is built upon beau- 
tiful bluffs, commanding a fine view of the surrounding 
country and of the river, has a good levee and stirring 
business on it —fine houses, a railroad now being con- 
structed to connect it with Chicago—via Lasalle, and 
other signs of thrift. Population 9000. Warsaw, 
Ill., is a pretty village partly concealed by the bluffs 
on which it is built. 

Keoxux, Iowa, at the foot of the lower rapids, is a 
place of considerable trade, and its population is in- 
creasing rapidly, notwithstanding that titles to landed 
property here, have long been and we believe are still 


in controversy. Large and heavily laden boats like 
‘our are here obliged to remove their freight into a 


“lighter” or large scow to pass the Lower Rapids, as 
the water is shallow and the bottom rocky. 

Navvoo, Ill., so celebrated as the “ Sacred City ” 
of the Mormons, is still an interesting spot, though 
now mostly in ruins. Our readers are aware that this 
was the head quarters of Joe Smith and his deluded 
followers, fifteen thousand of whom were, at one time, 
in and around Nauvoo. This city when in its glory, 








scarcely disappeared from view before the mists of was twelve miles in circumference, and filled with 
evening began to envelop every object on shore, and| plain substantial houses, as all the “ Saints” seemed 
when we passed the junction of the turbulent Missouri | to centre their architectural pride in the Great Temple, 
with the Mississippi eighteen miles above, we only} which cost half a million of dollars, and the labor of 
knew it as the “ Polar Star” a noble little vessel that nearly all the male population. This is said to have 
preceded us, glided into it, sending back the feeble | been in some respects a remarkable structure —in- 
ray of light, and its broad waters and willowy banks | tended to correspond in the minds of the people, with 
were occasionally revealed by the broad sheets and Solomon’s Temple of old, and to endure to the end of 
brilliant flashes of lightning which played among the! time, but after their dispersion and removal to Utah, 
dark mases of clouds above us. | this was consumed by fire, and the place is now occu- 


The bustling business city of Alton we passed in| 


the evening. Our boat stopped here to take aditional 
passengers, including some movers, and their “plunder” 
as the household goods are called upon 


streets are broad and regular and buildings good. It is 


connected by railroad with Springfield, the Capitol, and 


this river, and 
we had a pretty view of the city, by torch light. The| 


pied by a band of French Socialists. 

Bur.txcton, the former capital of Iowa, is the most 
populous and important commercial city in the State. 
It is elevated considerably above the river and is sur- 
rounded by beautiful hills. Its churches and residen- 
ces are neat and tasteful, and its business houses in- 
dicate thrift and enterprize. It will soon be conncet- 





_— soon be with Terre Haute, Ind. Its population in| ed by railroad with both the Iowa and Missouri rivers, 


a and its present population of 5000 will no doubt then 
e next day, after the storm had passed, we were! be greatly increased. A heavy. rain falling as we 
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reached here, prevented us from stopping as we had 
intended. 

Between this point and Muscatine, we had our first 
glimpses of Western Prairie. The patches were com- 
paratively small and usually low land, but rolling 
and covered with grass so tall as nearly to conceal 
the cattle that were grazing upon it, while a variety of 
brilliant colored wild flowers among the grass, was 
quite visible from the boat. Much of the land border- 
ing this part of the river is prairie, but it is usually 
concealed from view by the luxurious vegetation along 
the shores. Timber and lumber rafts are numerous | 
on this river, and some of them of immense size, and 
manned by as many as thirty men. 
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from the river back to the prairie, wood-land, and cul- 
tivated district back, we are favorably impressed with 
the soil, climate, resources, and class of population of 
this young State. 

Rock Istayp City in Illinois, opposite Davenport, 
is older and has more beautiful residences than its 
rival, but in trade and enterprise, it is far inferrior to it. 
Rock Island. in the river between these two places, is 
three miles long, and presents a bold outline with the 
old and deserted Fort Armstrong, on one end, several 
mills and dwellings on the other, and farming and 
Moline, opposite the head of 
the island has secured fine water privileges by a dam 
across that branch of the Mississippi, next the Illinois 





Being desirous to learn more of Iowa, than we 
could from the deck of a steamer, we left the boat at 
Muscatine, and spent a day or two very agreeably in 
examining the geolog7, flora, and natural scenery of 
the country, and in visiting friends and looking for ob- 
jects of interest in town. We found a good Tempe- 
rance House—the Pennsylvania, at which as we 
wished at once to look about the town, we deposited 
our baggage, which, by the way, is very little, for we 
have learned to take few changes and not to cumber 
ourselves with heavy trunks, or band-boxes, when 
travelling. 

We found the town much larger than we expected, 
and substantially built up of brick, with good stores’ 
and ware-houses, a fine court-house and public square 
surrounding it, and on a bluff a little removed from the 
centre of the town, a noble public school building, 
which is truly an honor to the place. The churches 
too are good, and we presume well attended, judging 
from the little immorality of any kind which we saw 
here. An extensive revival of religion pervaded all | 
the churches of the town last winter we believe. 


This place receive the trade and produce of a large 
section of fertile farming country and is increasing 
rap‘dly in importance. It was only laid out in 1836 
and has now a population of 3000. It has excellent, 
quarries of both lime and sand stone, and coal beds, 
but a short distance from town. A carriage drive in 
the country about town, showed us some good farms | 
and fine lands ready for the emigrant farmers axe. | 
Mrs. Weed, whose husband is an extensive nursery-| 
man and farmer, we found to be a well informed and | 
affable lady, and with her we enjoyed a pleasant ride | 
through well cultivated fields, prairie meadows and 
oak openings, nursery, fruit, and flower gardens, upon | 
their own farm. 

We saw little of the river scenery between this 
town and Davenport, Towa, thirty-five miles above, 
as we passed it in the night. Davenport has about| 
the same population as Muscatine, and is very beautiful, | 
as seen from the river. It has quite a Yankee look} 
about it, from the number of white wooden houses, | 
white palings and stone walls; yet we learned that its | 
population is largely German. 


is an excellent hotel, the best we haveyet found in’ 


the west, a college has lately been erected on one of 


The Le Claire House | 


shore, and is thus becoming an important milling and 
manufacturing town. The navigation of the river is 
here rendered quite difficult for several miles, in con- 
sequence of rapids, the current being swift and the 
water shallow, with a fall of about twenty feet in ten 
miles, over a rocky bottom. 

We again took passage for Galena, on the large 
and elegant steamboat Michigan, amid the booming of 
cannon on the night of the Fourtnu, and the next 
morning bid good bye tothe noble Mississippi, whose 
windings we had followed for six hundred and sixty 


| miles, and entered Fever River, upon which Galena 


is situated, seven miles from the Mississippi. We 
found this a narrow sluggish stream, very winding, 
with swamps and low lands under water for a consid- 
erable distance, then high and rocky bluffs and noble 
trees. The scenery on the whole is varied and inter- 
esting. Wereached Galena at about 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and stopped at the Bradly House—a new 
and excellent Temperance Hotel. 


From here, after examining the lead mines, &c., we 
proposed to make a tour through Illinois —the great 
Prairie State F.C. B. 

Galena, IN., July '7, 1853. 


_————_+-20o-o 


LETTER FROM MRS. SARAH COATES HARRIS. 


TRAVELS IN THE FAR WEST. 


My Dear Mrs. Batenam:—I have just been out on 
an adventure. It has delighted me much. I have 
felt the greatest desire that some of my friends from 
farther east should be with me, to enjoy it. In lieu 
of this, I am possessed to tellthem about it. Herel 
have been puzzling my brain to find some point, some 
link whereby I could attach the matter to something 
of agricultural interest, so that a letter to the Cultz- 
vator might not be out of place. Possibly I may find 
that link. The route from Galena to Ft. Shelling is 
already so familiar tomy own mind, that I fancy there 
is little need to speak of it to others. Yet, to most of 
the readers of the Cultivator I bethink myself that 
this too is new. 

Do you know, my dear cousins, what a charm, what 
,a witchery ia in this grand Mississippi river? I would 
that I could tell you how we love it! How we gaze 


| 


upon it, and feel that it ds the noblest river in the 
er nee hay poy a ‘ian ‘wae O6 schools ol world, that it is glorious, that it is life-giving to the 
ng weet ad dy comic i enone 


bath here very pleasantly and profitably. 


East Davenport is a manufacturing town, just 
springing up beside its elder sister. From here until 
we left the river at Galena, we passed no place of 
importance on the Iowa shore. 
ted, we should have journeyed into the interior of the 
State, and not having done so, we feel that we know 
but little of it, yet so far as we have seen, by excur- 
sions about both Muscatine and Davenport, and tray- 
elling by its side for two hundred and sixty-five miles, 
past numerous towns and villages, arid many openings 


nishes with means of transportation, that it trav- 
erses a country all fresh from the hand of God, 
and which the foot-steps of man have rarely contam- 
inated —that it belongs to our home, that il is ours — 
| (this of the upper Mississippi.) Oh, how we love it! 


ad our plan permit-, Wilder and more pictursque scenery may be witnessed 


in more rugged districts. Mountain fastnesses, deep, 
dark ravines, and roaring cascades it knows not. How 
its quiet majesty could ever have condescended to the 
“ Fall of St. Anthony.” I cannot conceive, yet even 
there it descends rather quietly and with dignity than 
with the rush and hurry and tumble that is commonly 
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seen in cataracts. The grandeur of our river and of | we would not see him then. An Indian does not allow 
our country is that of vast breadth, of immense ca-| another to witness his emotions. Oh, when will the 
pacity. The bluffs rise from the river with a soft| avarice of our nation be satisfied! Have we not 
swell until they reach a height that would dub them | enough of unoccupied ground already, that we should 
mountains in any smaller country. From their sum-| still continue to snatch more and more of his hunting 
mits the prairie land floats off in delicious swells, on | grounds ! 
and on and on as far as the eye can reach,andagreat| We had the opportunity of observing what all trav- 
deal farther. You may travel on until you weary |ellers remark,— the superior condition of the Indians 
yourself and your pony too, if you have one, and that | who have had little intercourse with the whites, over 
rolling sea of land is all that you will witness. The| those who have looked upon our vices. They had 
grandeur of our country is the grandeur of the ocean | many horses which they rode, and they were altogeth- 
—immensity. It is grandeur combined with softness | er very fine looking, removing the (almost) prejudice 
and harmony, not made up ot abruptness and contrasts. | which I had formed for the race, from seeing the lazy, 
Settlements cluster upon the river, yet the inland has | worthiess fellows about St. Paul and St. Anthony and 
not been “ fenced in,” far north of this. But enough | southwards. The Indian practice of depositing the 
for the Mississippi. The St. Peters was our theme. | bodies of their dead above ground was explained to us 
Leaving Ft. Snelling, which, you know is sitwated| by a gentleman living amongst them. The bodies are 
at the mendota, or meeting of the waters of the Mis-| not destined to remain out of the ground but are only 
sissippi and St. Peters or Minnesota river, we began placed there until circumstances shall permit the fune- 
our route up the latter. Here let me remind yon that | ral, or “ medicine dance” as they call it. For this 
Minnesota is the Indian name for the river, and that | service the relatives of the dead are called trom far 
from which the territory has been christened. That| and near, and his immediate family are expected to 
the name signifies white water, and is given to the | make them all presents. They then unite ina dance. 
stream by the natives on account of the appearance of | Medicine bags are brought with them, and while the 
the water, which is turbid with white sand and mud, ceremony is in progress the medicine bags are raised 
as are all of the streams coming into the Mississippi | and aimed at numbers of the party though only their 
from the west. Those from the east are not so. That spell is thrown. Each individual thus aimed at falls as 
which has been so often remarked of the meeting of if dead. In a few moments he rises aud throws the 
the waters of the Missouri with those of the Mississippi,| same charm upon some other one until all have been 
each maintaining its respective character for a dis-| felled and risen. Then the service is over and the 
tance, as loath to “ mix” with the stranger current, is body buried. None are permitted to bury without 
true in proportionate degree of every stream flowing this service. If the family of the deceased are weal- 
from the westward into the Mississippi, north of St.| thy, and ean make the presents and send messages for 
Louis. the relatives immediately, the burial can be perform- 
Our destination, on this adventure, was to carry men | ed without the exposure above ground. The effect of 
and stores for a new Fort, which is to be built about | these bodies upon their villages is very picturesque. 
ninety miles in advance of the old one. In making Each body, enveloped or packed in bark is wrapped in 
this ninety miles of a straight line, we travelled three | its fancy colored blanket and, placed upon the top of 
hundred and twenty or upward, by water. This may | four poles, at a distance (I shonld guess) of 15 or 20 
give you some idea of the meanderings of the stream. | feet from the ground. If a tree be standing in the 
Yet withal, the current is so swift as to be in many | desired place, its branches receive the bodies instead 
places difficult of navigation. The channel is deep of using poles. [ did not have an opportunity of test- 
but very narrow, so that in places our boat rubbed the ing the effect of this “ above ground burial” upon the 
timber on both sides. The very short bends, with the | purity of the atmosphere, but I suspected strongly that 
swift current and the narrowness of the stream made/a near approach would make all picturesque effects 
it almost perilous to navigate. Every moment we | forgotten. 
were being driven into the leaning timber, through) We had some romantic adventures by theway. One 
the tops of which our steamer would force itself with that impressed me strongly was a wood nase As 
such incessant crashing of breaking branches, that | we passed out of the reach of civilization wood-yards 
we were in constant anticipation of having our whole | became scarce, and at one time we were compelled to 
cabin, selves and all brushed into the river. As our | stop and help ourselves. I shall never forget the ef- 
cabin maid was in the act of hanging out clothes to| fect of that scene. It was mear twilight when we 
dry, a branch very cunningly reached into the side of | landed in that primeval forest—for the first time there, 
the boat and took her clothes and line hanging them | Echo sent back half mournfully, half joyfully the 
up high in the air as a warning to future adventurers. | sound of ringing axes and falling timber. Some 20 
Every sou! on board was in constant excitement, al-| men with their sturdy blows kept awake a continued 
most as in a storm at sea. Our steamer was of good | crash, crash, as head after head of these forest tenants 
size, and had in tow a barge laden with cattle and| was bowed low. The wild flowers trembled with an 
stores. She was possessed of great power else she | unknown tremor. The Whip-poor-Wills were awed 
could not have passed safely through. It was the|into silence. The squirrels were frightened from 
West Newton, considered the fastest boat of her | their slumbers. I climbed the hillside and listened 
draft, on the western waters. We passed one hundred | while I gazed upon the torch light scene. I was sad, 
and twenty miles beyond any previous navigation by | yet I was joyful. Nature was yielding her virginity— 
steamboats. that was sad; yet Humanity was being united in wed- 
lt was grand to gaze upon that virgin country,| lock with her. That was happy. Thus has Nature’s 
where only the Trapper and the Missionary, had, of |God and Man’s Father willed it. 
our race, been before us. Almost wherever we went; A word as to the agricultural interests of that re- 
on shore, the ladies of our party had the romantic as-| gion as they appeared to me. Timber is rather abun- 
surance that we were the first white women that had |dant. The surface of the country is beautifully roll- 
, ever set foot upon the soil. Whole hordes of Indians|ing. The salubriety of its climate has hardly been 
g came to gaze upon us, as we passed, some of them | tested yet, the few settlements being very new, as { 
)) very sadly, and we gazed back in sympathy. One| only a few months since was ita purchase from the 
poor man sat in his canoe, ina little nook of the river,| Indians. The soil looked not unkindly; yet as we 
looking unmoved while we passed, but we saw him | recede from the region of the Mississippi, and conse- 
weep after we had gone by. T suppose “he thought! quently come nearer to the Rocky Mountains, the ge- 
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1853. 
ological character is more like that of New England, 
abounding in granite, and other hard rock. For all 
my friends who may think of migrating to new coun- 
tries I have a word of advice. If you are over forty 
years of age, and have never been a pioneer, don’t 
begin now—you won’t enjoy it. If younger, you 
may—most probably will. If you do go, give your 
attention to the country, not to the towns. You will 
find plenty of speculators to point out to you the most 
flattering prospects of making your fortune by pur- 
chasing town lots in “ the most desirable spot in the 
west,” and the most certain for making a large city. 
They will even have the impudence to sell you lots at 
the rate of $250 # acre, and take your money for it, 
when they themselves have no legal claim; that, too, 
for ground that is overflown in every season of high 
water, so as to flood you out of your houses. With 
this gratuitous counsel I léave you for the present. 

Yours, truly, Saran Coates Harris. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
TIME — FAITH — ENERGY. 


BY KATE MONTGOMERIE. 


Time was not given us to dream away, over that 
which cannot be obtained, an imaginary existence 
which if realized even, would fall far short of our 
real life, in ennobling influence and soul stirring 

wer; time was given us to do something in :— 

hat?— that we musi find out, each has his own 
peculiar vocation, to ascertain which, it will not do to 
be guided by theories however beautiful, we must turn 
from books and study life— from within, outward, 
must be the strife : each must take it, new, and fresh, 
and singly, and alone, as if no other had ever known 
it: —and what is that strife ? astruggle it may be for 
subsistence, to secure independently, that we would 
scorn to receive on any other terms. 

One said mournfully to herself, in a season of weak 
despondency —“I am obliged to spend all the fresh- 
ness of my life, and the best powers of my mind, to 
secure bread—with an ardent thirst for knowledge 
with lofty aspirations, with a deep love for the beauti- 
ful, 1 am unable to gather round me the refinements 
of life. Iam unable to gratify my tastes, and I have 
no leisure for that ideal existence, into which I would 
so gladly, and so often escape, from this coarse, hard 
actual,— if I do occasoinally take refuge thither, I 
am forced out again into contest with uncongenial 
minds, and uncongenial circumstances.” Later, when 
she had made friends with her Destiny, and would look 
it smilingly and lovingly in the face, she was enabled 
to say, “It is the best thing that over happened me, 
that I was obliged to work my own way in life. I 
should have been buta melancholy dreamer, pouring 
the gloom and miasma of my own empoisoned nature, 
over other minds, powerless for good to myself or oth- 
ers. This would have been my case if I had not been 
forced out.of myself, if the fresh breezes of life, and 
even the wild storm wind, had not swept over my 
spirit, stirring its depths, and bringing afterwards a 
healthy repose, never born of calm and sunshine.” 


Ah yes! this is the best discipline of life, out of p 


this discipline springs Farr, which makes your very 
difficulties a stimulus, with the knowledge that you 
shall overcome; faith, which looks calmly upon 
facts, and recognizes none more fully than this, that 
you must suffer as well as act—that some physical 


ill, and some heart-agony must be yours, yet shows | Re 
ou that this is temporary, that it shall pass, and you| » 


e better and stronger for the suffering. This faith 
is not a lying spirit, it does not cheat you into the 
hope, that by any evasion or shrinking, you can es- 
cape the hard things of life, it shows you pain blen- 
ded irresistibly though not largely, in your destiny — 
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pain in its unlovely, uninviting aspect, a self invited 
guest, a companion whose presence must be endured, 
and whose terrors, resistance would only aggravate; 
whose features can never be softened into aught but a 
stern severe teacher, the valtie, and kindliness, and 
power, of whose training, time only can develop. 

Faith anticipates these results, and shows this 
stern visitant to be a ministering angel, if you have 
only learned to wait, and work, and hope to the end, 
if you have only conquered self, and nurtured a cheer- 
ful, strong, believing spirit, you will have accom- 
plished much. For that spirit will irresistibly commu- 
nicate itself to others, and for yourself, you will have 
worked out your highest destiny. 

Enxercy will conquer all outward obstacles, when 
those within are subdued — this is half the battle, the 
lions quail when you look them in the face, vigorous 
action quickens all the sources of life and you find 
that on you to whom Destiny seemed so barren of 
gifts — on you has been bestowed the best gift a pow- 
erful victorious soul, and a cheerful and not aimless 
existence. 

Wheeling, Va., July 1853. 








How to Dry Peacnes.—Take those of the best 
quality, just as they are ripe enough to eat, halve 
them, remove the stones, and sprinkle over them, in 
the hollow from which the pit was taken, a little nice 
sugar, dry them in a brick oven after the bread, &c., is 
withdrawn. 

They are far better than if dried in the sun, retain- 
ing their aroma and flavor, and besides are totally free 
from insects. Prepared in this way, from peaches 
fully ripe, they need no cooking, but are simply soak- 
ed in cold water. All the sugar they require (ranging 
of course with the variety) is added while drying. 
Peaches thus dried and prepared, are only inferior to 
the fresh fruit.of which they retain the flavor in a re- 
markable degree. If you prefer, take them not quite 
so ripe, and peel the fruit, but the flavor is no. so good 
as when fully ripe, and is dissipated more in the pro- 
cess of drying. 


To Coox Eee - Prant.—Are you fond of stewed oys- 
ters! If 30, we will give youa dish equal to the Mo- 
bile Bay oysters. First, peel the fruit, and slice it 
thin, boil it in salt and water until thoroughly cone. 
Now drain off the water, cover it with sweet milk, 
crumble in some toasted bread and crackers, with pep- 
per, and such other condiments as the taste may dic- 
tate. Now break in two or three eggs, and as it sim- 
mers over the fire, stir all together ; as soon as the egg 
begins to harden the metamorphosis is complete ; the 
oysters are ready for the table. 

To fry the egg plant, they should be first peeled and 
parboiled, then dipped into batter and dropped into 
boiling lard — taking care to season them properly be- 
fore frying.—Ex. 


URSERY CATALOGUES. — The. subseribers 
have just issued from the press a new WHOLESALE CATA- 
LOG OR TRADE LIST OF NURSERY ARTICLES; which 
will be led gratis to all applications (post paid) containing a 
enny aa to prepay the postage on the same. 
In press the following New Catalogues, which will be ready for 
delivery very soon: 
No.1. A general descriptive Catalogue, combining Nos. 2, 3 and 
Fes Near volume, making one of the most useful books of informa- 
to the Farmer and it-Grower, as well as to the Floral Am- 
ateur. 
No.2. Anew —— descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 
No. 3. A new descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
ses, ing Plants, ¢c. 
No. 4. A descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Chrisan- 
, Geraniums, Fuschias, Bedding out and Green House 
“Al th bove Catal furnished gratis, to post payi 
e above Catalogues furnis gratis, to D 
applicants, who enclose for No. 1 a Letter Stamp, and for Now. 2, . 
and 4, Two Penny Stamps each. 
THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., 














Syracuse Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 
August 1, 1853.-3tt . 
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cider mills at the State Fair at Lancaster, Pa., las 
then I have tested it effectually, and must say it surpasses any 
Machine, for the purpose it is intended for, that I have ever seen, 
| and I have examined a 
Its construction being simple, it never gets out of order. It sur- 
passes my most sanguine expectation. CouldI not procure another 
one, I would not part with mine for four times the price of them, 
as I know its value. 








THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtTivaTor OrFice, August 13, 1853. 

The Produce and Stock market is still encouraging to farmers. 
No material change since our last quotations. The supply, when 
fairly distributed, will be fully adequate to the consumptive de- 
mand, with a surplus for shipment, if the foreign demand will war- 
rant. The certain prospect of peace in Europe will allay the incipi- 
ent disturbance which our markets had begun to feel in expectation 
of a Continental war. We do not look’for any considerable change 
in the articles of farmers’ irade during the current season. 

Crvcrnnatt, August 12.—Sales of Flour the week at $4.10@ 
$4.30; average about $4.25 @ bbl. Wheat . Corn 56@58e. 
Barley 53@55c. for new. Oats, 38@40c. Mess Pork $14.50 ® bbl. 
Hams, sugar cured, 11@12c. ® t. Cheese, prime W. R. 7c. 
Butter, firkin, 1L@12c, P bb. Eggs 8@9c. P doz. 

Hogs and Cattle.—Hogs remain quiet at $4@$4.25 P 100 tbs. 
gross. Beef Cattle are steady, with sales of choice at $7. We,| 
quote $4.50@$7 P 100 tbs, net as the range.—Ez. 


CLevevann, August 11.—Flour, $4.38@$4.50. Wheat, $1@1.06. | 
Corn 62c. Oats 40@43c. Rye 45@50c, Potatoes 62c. Apples— | 
green, 75@$1 P bu. Salt $1.44@$1.50 P bbl. White Fish $6.75 
$7; Trout $6.25@$6.50 P bbl. Beef, Mess, $12. Pork $15 P| 


bbl. Beef cattle $3@4 P cwt. | 
New York, August 12.— Flour $5.25@$5.50, for Ohio. | 
Wheat, white Ohio, $1.35c.—red $1.25 ® bu. Corn, mixed Wesi- | 


ern, 75e. Pork, Mess, $15.50@$15.75; prime $13 ® bbl. 
Beef Cattlek—Common to extra nog Sa 7 to 94¢c. P b., with 
good demand for best quality. Milch Cows sell at $30@$40 each. 


Co_umBus, August 12.—Retail, Flour $4.25. Wheat 80c. Corn) 
45c. Oats28@30c. Potatoes 80¢c.@$1. Apples 75c.@100 ® bush. | 
Butter, 4@lic. @ b. Eggs, 7@8c. P dozen. 


O WOOL-GROWERS IN LICKING COUN- 

TY — Desirous of knowing the true comparative value of the 
different stocks of sheep among us,I propose the following man- 
ner of testing the same : — 

That we select some manufacturer and each pes inte hands 
the fleece of a FRENCH MERINO BUCK to be for the 
cards —the man who presents the fleece to have all the wool. 
The manufacturer and two other competent men, to be selected by 
the parties, to act as judges. Evidence must be produced that the | 
fleece is but one year’s growth, and that the sheep were sheared 
in such a manner as to make the test in ar respect a > 

I propose to enter the fleece of one FRENCH MERINO 
on the same terms. Each ewe to raise a lamb both seasons, if of 
sufficient age ; if not, to raise a lamb the season the fleece to be 
tested was shorn. 

I will also enter the fleece of a MERINO BUCK, of the Wells 
and Dickinson stock, against one of that, or any other fine wooled 
sheep, (except the French,) in this or avy other country. Alse, 
the fleece of one EWE, of the Wells and Dickinson stock, ora 
cross of that stock, on the same terms. 

Now, gentlemen, as it is WOOL, and not tar, grease or lampblack. 
that we want, here is an offer of a fair test. 

Granville, July 25, 1853. WM. S. WRIGHT. 

N. B. Persons desirous of entering wool will please address me 
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MILL AND PRESS received the following premiums in 1852, 


iz: 

A Silver Medal, at the Fair of the American Institute, New York. 
The first premium at the State Fair at Utiea, N. Y. 

Also, at the Columbia county, and Rensalaer County Fairs; and a 


dighome at the West Chester County Fair. 


rice till September 20th reduced to $36. 
Persons who live at an inconvenient distance from agencies may 


order of me, and I will send the Mill and pay the freight. 


Order early so that you may not be disappointed. 
Letter from Mr. Cuarv&s M. Ciarx, Springfield, Ohio. 
SPRINGFIELD, On10, May 1, 1852. 


Mr. W. O. Hicxox—Dear Sir: I purchased one of — + pee 
year. 


good many, before purchasing and since. 


Yours truly, Cuares M. CuarK. 


W. O. HICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. M. McCULLOUGH, Cincinnati. 
J. STAIR & SON, Cleveland. 
W. A. GILL & CO., Columbus. 
HARRISON & CO., Springfield. 
0. KITTREDGE & CO.,, Dayton. 
E. R. SHANKLAND & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
(CS Descriptive Circulars sent free to all post-paid applicants. 
August 15, 1853. 


Manufactured by 
Sold by 


HIBBS’ PATENT CLOVER HULLER AND 
@) e CLEANER.—The subscriber would call the attention of clo- 
ver raisers to this most excellent Machine. It will huil from fifteen 
to twenty bushels P day, and clean it as it goes. Itis so construc- 
ted that stones or nails cannot hurt ic. Any person wishing such 
a Machine can see it at Wm. A: Griu’s Agricultural Warehouse, 
Columbus, Ohio; and all communications addressed to EDWARD 
Meg Capital House, Columbus, Ohio, will receive prompt at- 
tention. : 

I will warrant this Machine to give entire satistaction when seen 
in operation. County and State Rights for sale. It will be exhib- 
ited at the State Fair at Dayton. EDWARD REEVE. 

Columbus, August 15, 1853.-3t* 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR 

SALE.—40,000 Peach trees of one year’s growth on the bud; 
40,000 Azole; 5,000 standard cherries; 8,000 Dwarf Pears and Cher- 
ries, each containing all the most esteemed varieties, and of large 
size; also, standard Pears, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, Almonds, 
Grapes, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c., &c.; 100,000 
Seedling Silver Leaved Maples, of one year’s growth; 50,000 De- 
ciduous and Evergreen Ornamental trees, of large size. 

Persons residing at the South and West, shouldsendtheir orders 
early. Catalogues, with prices annexed, will be sent to all appli- 
cants. Address ISAAC PULLEN, 

August 1, 1853.-4m* Hightstown, New Jersey. 
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